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Among the chief features of the meeting of the Board of 
Directors at Washington on May 26 were the Board’s approval 
of plans to collect periodical statistics; authorization of the con- 
struction of additional office space; announcement of the loca- 
tion for the next annual convention; presentation of a report on 
European conditions; approval of the budget for the coming 
year; and reports by the Committee on Definitions and Stand- 
ards and the Committee on Standardization of Tin Plate. 

The meeting was well attended and besides members of the 
Board, officers and committees of the Association, there were 
present officers of allied associations and of state canners asso- 
ciations, and representatives of various interests connected with 
the canning industry. 


Secretary Frank E. Gorrell's report upon European condi- 
tions is printed as a supplement to this week's issue of the In- 
formation Letter. 


The budget as recommended by the Finance and Execu- 
tive Committees was approved. 

The executive officers of the Association were authorized to 
construct a building on the lot now owned adjoining the present 
building at 1739 “H” Street, the cost not to exceed $35,000 in- 
cluding the proceeds from the Association's property in George- 
town, which the executive officers are authorized to sell. 


Situation of the Canning Industry 


_ Following a full discussion of the situation of the canning 
industry today, and the need of more information respecting the 
production, stocks, and sales of its output, the Board unanimous- 
ly adopted a motion authorizing the officers of the Association, 
if in their opinion it is practicable, to carry out plans for the 
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collection and publication of periodical statistics on acreage con- 
tracted, stocks on hand, and volume of future sales. 

In opening the discussion of the situation of the canning in- 
dustry, President Cannon said: 


“The situation in the canning industry today is somewhat 
parallel to that of the oil industry. Both have production sur- 
pluses staring them in the face and similar remedies are being 
suggested for each. In discussion everyone is trying to fix the 
responsibility on everyone else ; meanwhile the products are sell- 
ing below cost of production which, in the long run, is bad for 
the consumer. 


“The oil industry is looking for a Czar, and so are some of 
the canners. If they get one he will have to be a super-man, for 
not only will he have to overturn several United States statutes 
which have stood the test of the Supreme Court, but also re- 
verse the inexorable law of supply and demand. We had all kinds 
of regulations during the War but even under these drastic con- 
ditions, supply and demand were supreme, and they always will 
be. 


“Successful business must find some method to keep an even 
keel between the two, and this is what the canning industry 
is working for today. Temporary relief is only a patent nostrum. 
The ills need to be diagnosed, the troubles located, and a per- 
manent cure effected. 


“The canning industry is basically sound. If common sense 
is exercised, it has no reason to fear its future. It has a solid 
foundation in the fact that people must eat, that population in- 
creases every year and that there is more consumer confidence 
and good-will today than ever before. Canning is unaffected by 
capricious changes in consumer demand such as are dictated by 
styles. It faces no problem like the cotton and woolen trades 
in competition with artificial textiles. It need have no fear of 
extinction from a new device as happened with the carriage in- 
dustry when the motor car was developed. The human system 


must have nature's foods and it can not exist on artificial sub- 
stitutes. 


“With this permanent basis for continued operation, the in- 
dustry’s success is dependent only on its ability to adjust itself 
to its market and to modify its methods and practices to meet 
the changed conditions that are affecting all industry and trade. 
At other times the canners have demonstrated their ability to 
meet any conditions and solve any problems. Their industry is 


just as virile today as it was in the difficult years immediately 
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following the war. It needs now to make a calm, dispassionate 
survey of the situation and then set about intelligently to remedy 
what needs remedying. 

“If you believe in your industry and in the worth of your 
products, you must feel as I do that any curtailment of produc- 
tion should aim principally to keep inferior canned foods off the 
market. The difference between success and mere survival of the 
industry lies in providing the consumer with products that he 
will buy from choice, rather than from price concession. You 
_ have tried forcing the market during the past year and you know 
the results. The market can not be forced—it must be persuaded 
—and in foods there is always more persuasion in quality than 
in price. 

“Nobody is going to solve for the canners this problem of 
quality production. The Lord helps them who help themselves, 
and the Lord help us if we fail to help ourselves. It is the in- 
dustry’s own job, and the industry is simply a body of individual 
canners who can move together in the right direction, or arrive 
nowhere by everyone going his own way. 


“We have heard a great deal here lately about the necessity 
for leaders. It seems to me that what the industry needs today 
is followers—a willingness to follow in the path so clearly in- 
dicated by the present situation. 


“Some of the discouragement now felt by canners is due to 
changing conditions they are powerless to control. Hand-to- 
mouth buying, for example, has profoundly affected the indust- 
rial fabric of the country. It has changed methods of distribu- 
tion, altered conditions of financing, and in every way shifted 
burdens and responsibilities. On account of conditions peculiar 
to the canning industry, canners have suffered far more than 
those industries which can rely upon a certain production of 
their raw products. Today it seems that the remedy is not an 
attempt to oppose this trend in general business but an adjust- 
ment to it. If the canning industry is to keep its place in the 
on-moving industrial ranks, it will have to keep in step with the 
rest of the company. Tomorrow may be another story. Hand- 
to-mouth buying may be a present-day fad but while it is here we 
must accept its existence and adjust our business methods ac- 
cordingly. 

“I do not feel that it is incumbent upon me to discuss the 
present system of financing the canning industry. Others more 
able than myself have gone into this in a thorough manner. In 
the last analysis, though, every person is bound to think for 
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himself and govern his own business accordingly. My thought 
today is that we should be followers, accepting the leadership 
of industries that are successful. 


“The greatest basic industry today is iron and steel. Each 
month there are obtained for the industry and made public es- 
sential facts about its business; iron ore shipments, receipts and 
stocks as reported by the Ore Association; pig iron production 
and furnaces in blast as reported by the Iron Age; steel ingot 
production as reported by the Iron and Steel Institute. In addi- 
tion, the United States Steel Corporation, the largest company 
in the industry, goes still further and furnishes each month a 
statement of its unfilled orders and earnings. Competitors have 
learned by experience that this information is a guiding star for 
them. They recognize the ability of this company to get its 
share of business, and falling off in unfilled orders is a notice 
that production and consumption are getting closer together and 
the former will overreach the latter unless production volume is 
decreased. This in no way hurts the consumer. In fact it helps, 
because with the highly competitive conditions existing in the 
steel industry, the margin of profit, while small, is steady, and 
it means that the consumer in the long run will not have to pay 
the price of ruinous competition in which goods are sold below 
the cost of production. 


“Economic law requires that business be done at a profit, or 
someone pay a penalty. That penalty is lost capital, disorganiza- 
tion of industry and distribution, and, in the end, higher prices 
for the consumer in an effort to recoup earlier losses. Ignor- 
ance of economic law and of his own business excuses no one. 
Deliberate disregard of the fundamentals of sound business is 
practical dishonesty. 


“Everybody has a remedy to help the present situation and 
here is mine. Taking a leaf from the book of the iron and steel 
industry, let's select a leader, and I nominate ‘Information.’ 
Through entirely authentic sources let’s carefully collect the fig- 
ures on production, volume of sales and stocks on hand. The 
steel industry carries its information further perhaps than we 
are prepared to go today, because steel has been standardized and 
canned foods have not, so as far as we could safely follow their 
lead would be on acreage, production, volume of sales, and stocks 
on hand in canners’ and distributors’ warehouses. Their figures 
are put out publicly every month and ours should be. Not every 
steel manufacturer cooperates, and neither could we expect the 
unanimous cooperation of canners and distributors. But, owing 
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to the willingness of individual firms to furnish the facts, the 
steel industry has a complete picture of its business throughout 
the country once every month, and so should we. 


“T would favor a table of comparisons which could be estab- 
lished after the first year of successful operation of this plan. 
With this full and complete information before every canner in 
the United States, as well as distributors, each individual could 
operate his own business accordingly, just the same as the steel 
manufacturers do. There would be no combine or agreement 
of any kind. Common sense would be the Czar, and I believe 
the only successful one. 


“And now a word to the distributors. The red flag is out 
that the canning industry can not much longer continue to sell 
its products below the cost of production. Present conditions 
are bringing about situations similar to killing the goose that 
is laying the golden egg. Successful distribution is a small profit 
on volume, but if there is no volume there can be no profit. The 
distributor, for selfish reasons, owes it to the canning industry 
to see that it operates on a profit; otherwise, it will be destroyed. 
While some distributors are already realizing this, others 
through proper education can also be made to accept it. We need 
a much closer cooperation between canner and distributor than 
there is today. Distribution can not continue to profit without 
protecting the source of its profit—and that source is the canner 
and his products.” 

Following Mr. Cannon's address, Judge J. H. Covington 
spoke upon various phases of the present-day problem, and at 
the conclusion of his address, the Board adopted a motion direct- 
ing that the two addresses be issued in pamphlet form. 


At the noon luncheon, an interesting address was made by 
Mr. George W. Norris, Governor of the Philadelphia Federal 
Reserve Bank, who spoke on general business conditions, de- 
scribed some features of the Federal Reserve System, and ex- 
plained the basis of his opposition to the amendment to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act proposed by Representative Strong, which 
would make it the duty of the System to act as a stabilizer of 
prices. 

Canned Foods Week 

Regarding Canned Foods Week, the Board adopted a resolu- 
tion that a Canned Foods Week be held in 1927 only on condition 
that the industry raise a minimum fund of $40,000 by June 18, 
and that this fact be communicated to the officers of the state 
associations. 
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Next Convention at Chicago 

It was announced that the Location Committee has selected 
Chicago as the place for the next annual meeting of the National 
Canners Association, Canning Machinery and Supplies Associa- 
tion, and the National Food Brokers Association. The head- 
quarters of the Convention will be in the Stevens Hotel, which 
is large enough to accommodate the members of the three asso- 
ciations and also provide facilities for the machinery exhibit. 


Distribution Research 


The Chairman of the Distribution Research Committee re- 
ported that the preliminary work of the study to be made by Dr. 
Car! L. Alsberg is now under way and that the Committee hoped 
that by the next meeting of the Board Dr. Alsberg will be in 
position to make a report that will indicate the best lines for de- 
veloping a distribution research program. 


Report on Definitions and Standards 


The Chairman of the Association's Committee on Defini- 
tions and Standards presented a report of its meeting on the 
previous day. This report was accepted and the Board approved 
the Committee’s recommendation that score cards be provided 
by the Association and samples sent to all members and state 
association secretaries so that the industry might become fami- 
liar with them. The report of the Committee was presented by 
Chairman Fred A. Stare and by Mr. H. L. Herrington. Mr. 
Stare reported as follows: 


Your Committee on Definitions and Standards, having had 
no previous opportunity of meeting, met yesterday afternoon, 
pursuant to call. Almost half of the Committee were present, 
and as many more canners as could be persuaded to sit in were 
likewise here. 

It was soon apparent after some general discussion, that it 
would be wise to section the Committee into at least three groups, 
so that special consideration could be given to different prod- 
ucts, by those who were familiar with them. 

Committeemen Herrington, Souder and Silver, together 
with a number of other gentlemen present, who were especially 
interested in tomatoes and tomato pulp, withdrew and confined 
their attention to those products, for the remainder of the after- 
noon and last evening. 

Similarly, Messrs. Wrightson, Gerber, Olney and myself, 
together with a few others present, gave our consideration solely 
to peas for the remainder of the afternoon. An evening session 
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to consider corn was held, attended by a dozen or more, and con- 
siderable progress was made. 

Apparently the great need now, as heretofore, is not defini- 
tions, but application of the present definitions with such modi- 
fication or amplification as may be found necessary, and the adop- 
tion of something in the way of score cards which should in time 
bring about similar ideas of what constitutes quality and grades 
in the several commodities in which we are interested. 

The greater portion of our time before dividing into sec- 
tions was spent in listening to a review of the recent work or 
practice with score cards by the Tri-State Association, in which 
work they were greatly helped and assisted by Dr. Blanck and 
Mr. Williams, both of whom likewise assisted our Committee 
yesterday and last evening. 


PEAS 

No change in definitions from the last revision was thought 
necessary, but we recommend an amendment thereto, to give 
recognition to the present trend towards fewer siftings by com- 
binations of some of the present siftings, so there will be three 
divisions of size instead of five or six. 

We, therefore, recommend the following paragraph: 

“When only three divisions of size of Early Variety are de- 
sired, No. 1 peas, and No. 2 peas as defined herein may be com- 
bined for ‘Small’ or ‘Midget’ or ‘Tiny’ or words of similar im- 
port; No. 3 peas as defined herein may constitute ‘Medium’ size 
under any word of similar import, while No. 4 peas and any 
thing larger may be combined as ‘Large’ peas.” 

The sweet varieties, because of their habit of growth, pro- 
ducing fewer small siftings and running heavily to larger sift- 
ings, and the same state of tenderness, being commonly found 
at least one size larger in sweet peas than in early varieties, we 
recommend be divided somewhat differently as follows: 


“When only three divisions of Sweet Peas are desired, No. 
| peas, No. 2 peas and No. 3 peas as defined herein may be com- 
bined as ‘Small,’ ‘Midget,’ ‘Tiny,’ or words of like import. No. 
4 peas may constitute ‘Medium’ size under any word of like im- 
port, while No. 5 peas and No. 6 peas as defined herein may be 
combined as ‘Large’ peas.” 


CORN 
No change in the present definitions of corn were thought 
necessary, although much discussion was brought out on score 
cards and a scale of values or points agreed:upon, which the 
Committee feels is satisfactory for immediate use on a tentative 
basis. This is likewise true of peas, a satisfactory card for trial 
purposes being agreed upon. 
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TOMATOES 

Tomatoes will be covered by Mr. Herrington, and it is my 
understanding a score card for this product, while not yet per. 
fected, will be ready shortly. 

The Committee and other canners meeting with them feel 
the wisdom, if not the necessity, of making a strong effort to 
put into practice, as generally as possible, a tentative score card 
on each of the three products taken up—corn, peas, and tomatoes 
—and we therefore recommend that score cards be provided by 
the Association and samples sent to all members and state asso- 
ciation secretaries and distributed in quantities to all who will 
use them for experimental or practice purposes, thus becoming 
familiar with them, so that by the time of our fall meetings the 
card will be no longer new and possibly by next January we 
may like the idea well enough to perfect it and incorporate scor- 
ing into our grades. 

The Committee will be glad to furnish copy, and recommend 
size and style of cards in line with information it has collected. 
We are sorry that more members of the Committee were not 
present so that other commodities could have been taken up. 

Mr. Herrington reported as follows: 

The Sub-Committee approves the definition of strained to- 
mato as proposed by the official Food Standards Committee, 
reading as follows: 

“Strained tomato is the product obtained by the removal of 
the skins, seeds and cores from sound, ripe tomatoes, either raw 
or cooked, by means of a suitable screen or strainer.” 

The Sub-Committee approves a single definition for tomato 
pulp and puree, combining the definitions of the official Food 
Standards Committee, revised to read as follows: 

“Tomato pulp, tomato puree, is the product obtained by con- 
centrating strained tomato so that it contains not less than 8.37 
per cent of tomato solids.” 


The Sub-Committee leaves for later consideration the defi- 
nitions as prepared by the approved Food Standards Committee 
for tomato sauce and tomato paste. 

The Sub-Committee approves the following definitions and 
grades for canned tomatoes: 

“Canned Tomatoes are the canned vegetables prepared from 
sound, ripe, fresh tomatoes of any red variety or varieties, by 
thoroughly washing and scalding and by proper peeling, coring 
and trimming, with or without grading, with or without the ad- 
dition of sugar and salt, and sterilized by heat. The liquor used 
for filling the spaces between the fruit is the natural juice of 
the tomatoes after being so prepared or of others of the same 
quality and preparation, and does not exceed in quantity that 
originally present in the prepared fruit contained in the can. 
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“Fancy Canned Tomatoes are select tomatoes of uniformly 
good red color, free from pieces of skin, cores, and blemishes, 
and whole, or almost whole, with only a few large pieces. 

“Choice Canned Tomatoes are red and practically free from 
under-colored parts, from pieces of skin, cores, and blemishes, 
and most of them whole or in large pieces. 

“Standard Canned Tomatoes are reasonably free from un- 
der-colored parts, pieces of skin, cores, and blemishes.” 

This Committee has under consideration the development 
of a score card system of differentiating between the various 
grades. The Committee has also under consideration a defini- 
tion of Canned Tomatoes with Puree. 


Report of the Tin Plate Committee 


At the request of Mr. Roach, Chairman of the Committee 
on Standardization of Tin Plate, Mr. H. A. Baker of the Ameri- 
can Can Company made a report on the work which had recent- 
ly been done in conference with the committee of tin plate manu- 
facturers and Mr. Stacy of the Federal Specifications Board on 
recommending specifications for tin plate for government use. 

Mr. Baker pointed out that the question is of real concern 
to the canning industry because it is likely that whatever speci- 
fications are adopted for tin plate by the Federal Specifications 
Board will govern tin plate used in cans of food purchased by 
the government. 

Mr. Baker stated that the specifications have gotten fairly 
close to a basis satisfactory to the members of the various com- 
mictees, although the latest amendments, when presented to the 
tin plate manufacturers committee, may evoke some requests 
for changes or tolerances. 

The National Canners Tin Plate Committee has recommend- 
ed to Mr. Stacy that the average weight of tin coating on coke 
plate should be fixed at 1.3 pounds per base box, as this was un- 
derstood from the tin plate manufacturers’ report to be the gen- 
eral average of the industry at present. 


Report of the Secretary to the Board of Directors 


The report of the Secretary will review, in a general way, 
the work of the Association since the last meeting of the Board, 
as it is impracticable to present the details of its many and 
varied activities. 

It is a source of satisfaction that the membership continues 
to make increasing use of the Association's facilities and serv- 
ices, and that the service it renders is proving adequate to the 
membership needs. 
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The finances of the Association, which are in satisfactory 
shape, will be reported upon by the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, Mr. Elmer E. Chase. Since the last meeting of the 
Board there has been some decrease in the number of members 
in the Association, but as measured by volume of pack, the mem- 
bership has increased. 


Investigation of Consumer Complaints 


There is an increasing demand upon the Association both 
for the investigation of consumer complaints and for legal serv- 
ice and assistance in protecting the canners’ interests. From 
January Ist to May 15th last year 98 complaints were investi- 
gated. During the same period this year the number investi- 
gated was 138. Of these 138 cases, 13 involved fruits; 65, vege- 
tables; 36, sea foods; and 24, other canned products. The fol- 
lowing table gives the details for the two years: 


Products Involved in Consumer Complaints Investigated 
January 1, to May 15, 1926 and 1927 


Fruits: 1926 1927 
2 2 

Vegetables: 

6 ll 
Other vegetables .............05- 2 3 

Sea Foods: 

1 0 
3 0 

Other canned products .............. 11 24 
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Another fact of great interest is that over 50 per cent of 
these claims come from the vicinity of New York City and Bos- 
ton. The situation is particularly bad around Boston, and em- 
ployment of special legal counsel in that city to assist in hand- 
ling these cases appears justified. The following table shows the 
distribution of the complaints investigated this year: 


Distribution of Consumer Complaints Investigated 
January 1 to May 15, 1927 


Locality No. of cases 
Philadelphia and vicinity 7 
18 


Twenty-one suits are now pending on cases investigated by 
the Association. One suit involving canned fruit was recently 
successfully defended with the assistance of our New York coun- 
sel. The experience gained in the trial of this case will be very 
valuable to the Association, and the result will help to discour- 
age unfounded claims of a similar kind in that locality. 


Chicago University Research 


Dr. Jordan of Chicago University, under whose direction 
special investigations are being carried on under a grant from 
this Association, reports some suggestive experiments in elimi- 
nating B. botulinus from the soil and has been able to cause the 
complete disappearance of that organism by addition of cultures 
of another spore-forming organism (Cl. sporogenes). 

The conditions favoring the growth of the botulinus organ- 
ism in sealed containers are of practical importance and are be- 
ing studied. The reason for the great difference in susceptibil- 
ity of various animals to botulism toxin is being investigated, 
as well as the chemical nature of that toxin. 

Dr. Jordan’s laboratory has assisted in the field investiga- 
tions of alleged food poisoning cases and has examined samples 
submitted in connection with these investigations. He points 
out the great difficulty of securing definite and conclusive re- 
sults from these investigations, largely because samples of the 
suspected foods and other materials are not obtainable or, if 
secured, are in such condition as to yield results of no value. 
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Special effort will be made to increase the value of these investi- 
gations. 

Dr. Jordan reports that ten scientific papers, dealing with 
bacteriological studies, have been published or are in press since 
his last report. 


Bacteriological Work 


During the summer of 1926 the Research Laboratory un- 
dertook a bacteriological field survey to determine the source of 
spoilage bacteria and the reasons for their presence in products 
filled into the can, to such an extent as to be a factor in process- 
ing. The results from the first season's work, which are of dis- 
tinct technological value, were given in papers read before the 
Corn and Pea Sections at Atlantic City and published in the 
Convention number of the trade papers. This work will be con- 
tinued during the coming season. 

Other bacteriological work being carried on by the Wash- 
ington and San Francisco Laboratories includes a study of spoil- 
age bacteria, with a view to classifying and comparing them 
with spoilage bacteria already studied. In collaboration with 
the California State Board of Health, the San Francisco Labora- 
tory is carrying on extensive investigations on the subject of 


processing canned foods, especially spinach, asparagus and arti- 
chokes. 


Heat Penetration 


Since the publication of the heat penetration bulletin in 
1920, the Research Laboratory has continued its work on the 
subject and has secured a considerable volume of data which 
have been used in the development of processes given out by the 
Laboratory, but which have not been published as a whole. Dur- 
ing the past year these data have been studied and correlated, 
and the manuscript of the revised edition of the heat penetration 
bulletin is now in the hands of the editor. 


Springer and Perforation Studies 


The most striking results obtained in the perforation studies 
conducted by the Research Laboratory during the past year were 
the effects of storage temperature on canned fruits. These re- 
sults have been published in Laboratory Bulletin 23-L. The ef- 
fect of storage temperature is quite as pronounced in preserva- 
tion of quality as in curtailment of the losses from hydrogen 
springers and perforations. 
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The San Francisco laboratory is also devoting a great deal 
of time and energy to this same problem, and experimental packs 
of Royal Anne cherries, Bing cherries, loganberries and straw- 
berries have been put up for study. That laboratory has also 
given considerable attention to the details of methods for the 
separation of no vacuum and low vacuum canned fruits from 
those of good vacuum by means of heating, and to the influence 
of impurities in sugar on the development of springers in canned 
fruits. 

During the current year, the Washington Laboratory has 
studied the effect of heavier coated tin plate for can ends as 
compared with whole cans made of similarly coated plate. The 
results are only of a preliminary nature and indicate that heavier 
coated ends are of some additional benefit, but it is not yet possi- 
ble to determine how much of the trouble is due to the end and 
how much to the body of the can. 


Vitamin Studies 


During the past winter feeding experiments were made with 
tomato products, including canned whole tomatoes, tomato pulp 
concentrated under vacuum, cyclone juice from which these 
were made, and clear filtered juice made from this cyclone juice. 
All of these products were canned so that they would be avail- 
able for feeding during the winter. Any effect on the vitamins, 
therefore, was the combined effect of the concentration and the 
canning. 

Very little of vitamins A and B was lost in any of the prod- 
ucts except clear filtered juice, from which the filtering appar- 
ently removed a large portion of the vitamin A. There was 
more or less loss in vitamin C in all of the products, the greatest 
joss occuring in the cyclone juice and the least in the canned 
whole tomatoes. 


The high vitamin loss in canning the cyclone juice was prob- 
ably due largely to the air that was churned into the juice by the 
cyclone. In concentrating both in an open kettle and under 
vacuum, this air would be removed rather promptly, and conse- 
quently would not have the destructive effect that it did have in 
the case of the cyclone juice. Filtering the juice removed the 
air because the air was largely held by the suspended material. 


The reason that the loss under vacuum was greater than in 
an open kettle was probably the fact that concentration of any 
one batch takes much longer under vacuum by the method used 
than concentration in an open kettle. 
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At present the Laboratory is studying the vitamin content 
of canned strawberries, and preliminary results indicate that 
they will be considerably higher in vitamins than one would be 
led to suspect from the meager data that can be found in the 
literature. 


Spray Residues 


A study of spray residues on apples and peaches has been 
made by our Western Laboratory, which has effected a method 
for reducing the residues on apples and has found that the com- 
mercial method of peeling peaches removes practically all the 
spray residue on them. Further information respecting this 
subject will be furnished to the industry as occasion may require. 


Laboratory Service 


Service rendered by the Laboratories to individual mem- 
bers is increasing in volume and importance. The Washington 
Laboratory continues to handle the usual amount of work of 
this kind, while the San Francisco Laboratory is being called 
upon more frequently to assist member canners in that part of 
the country to work out their problems. During the first four 
months of the year the San Francisco Laboratory handled 97 
requests for service of this kind, of which 70 originated in Cali- 
fornia, 13 in Oregon and Washington, and 14 in other states and 
Hawaii. 

Corn Borer Clean-up Campaign 

Progress to date in the corn borer clean-up campaign has 
been quite satisfactory and encouraging. The limit which must 
be worked to is about June 10, the normal date of emergence of 
adult moths in most of the territory. Returns indicate that 
voluntary cooperation will exceed the original estimates and may 
care for 90 per cent, or more, of the two and one-half million 
acres of corn-growing ground in the territory to be covered. 

In addition to voluntary work by individual farmers, how- 
ever, it has been estimated that, from May 1, the federal forces 
will be responsible for plowing approximately 6,000 acres per 
day, for using stubble beaters on 16,000 acres per day, and for 
using oi] burners on 1,500 acres daily. This field work, com- 
bined with the building up of an efficient force to inspect grounds 
cleaned up by individual farmers, requires a force of four or 
five thousand men scattered over 175,000 farms. 


Despite difficulties that have been ecountered, including a 
comparatively late start, and misunderstandings that seem in- 
separable from a job of this size, the purpose of the campaign 
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gives excellent promise of being realized. It is, in fact, a large- 
scale experiment to determine whether or not the widespread 
and thorough application of all that is known in regard to corn 
borer suppression will slow up or stop the further advance of 
the borer in the lightly infested western borders of the corn 
borer territory, and demonstrate that it is teasible by concerted 
action to hold borer damage below the limit of economic im- 
portance. 


It was for this purpose that Congress appropriated ten mil- 
lion dollars and there is every reason to believe the results will 
be worth the effort and money expended. There is no doubt 
whatever that a new conception of how to fight the corn borer 
aggressively and successfully is being developed in the minds of 
thousands of farmers in the infested territory. 


Statistics on Canned Food Stocks 


At the meeting of the Conference Committee in Atlantic 
City it was decided that, before the next meeting of the Com- 
mittee to be held at Omaha in June, canners and distributors 
should be asked by their respective trade associations to indi- 
cate their approval or disapproval of the proposed plan to col- 
lect periodical statistics on stocks of canned foods in the hands 
of canners and distributors. Accordingly, a questionnaire was 
prepared and sent to all corn, pea and tomato canners, and this 
was followed up with a second letter to those who failed to reply 
to the first inquiry. 

The results of our inquiry may be summarized as follows: 
Questionnaires were sent to about 2,000 canners, of whom 700, 
or 34 per cent, replied. Of those replying, 88 per cent approved 
the plan to have the statistics collected by the Department of 
Commerce; 12 per cent disapproved. 

The attitude of the industry toward the plan is shown, how- 
ever, not by the number of canners signifying their approval 
but by the proportion of the industry’s output represented by 
the canners who approve the plan. On this basis, we have esti- 
mated that the 620 canners who approve the plan represent 
about 65 per cent of the output of the three products covered by 
the questionnaire. 

About the same time our questionnaire went out the De- 
partment of Agriculture asked canners of corn, peas and toma- 
toes to report their stocks as of April 1, this information being 
sought and published by the Department as a further aid to the 
canners in determining what acreage they should put in this 
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year. The two inquiries were confused by a number of canners, 
and it was necessary to explain that they were separate proposi- 
tions. 

Canned Foods Week 


The Atlantic City Convention approved the contiiuence of 
Canned Foods Week, and the Canned Foods Week Committee 
has made all preliminary plans for the work and has undertaken 
to raise the general fund necessary to conduct the campaign. 
Whether or not there is to be a Canned Foods Week depends en- 
tirely on the industry's raising the required money. Last year 
the canners provided a total of about $40,000. 

At a meeting in Chicago on April 27th it was arranged to 
canvass the industry through the state canners’ associations— 
the same plan as was followed last year. Reports, with esti- 
mates of the amount that will be subscribed this year, were re- 
quested by May 25. According to the reports received to date 
there is in sight a total of about $23,000. 


The Raw Products Research Bureau 
Because of the scope of agricultural research work in this 


country and the many and varied problems involved, a report 
at any one time on the activities of the Bureau of Raw Products 
Research must necessarily be limited to a few outstanding prob- 
lems or new developments. 


THREE YEARS’ RESULTS WITH PEA APHIS 

For three successive years, 1924, 1925, and 1926, extensive 
experiments have been made in Wisconsin with various meth- 
ods to control the pea aphis. While no method consistently ef- 
fective under all conditions has yet been found, the results show 
that under certain climatic conditions the aphid's damage may 
be greatly reduced and the yield of shelled peas definitely in- 
creased. Under other climatic conditions, however, the need 
for control is doubtful. 

Results to date indicate that, in the number of aphids de- 
veloping on them, the varieties of peas may be ranked as fol- 
lows: Alaska, Horsford, Advancer, Horal, Perfection, Rice 13, 
Yellow Admiral. Although there may be some question as to 
the exact place of the varieties in the middle, it is very clear 
that in the greenhouse aphids reproduced most rapidly on the 
Alaska and least rapidly on the Rice 13 and Yellow Admiral. 

The following statements seem to be justified by the pea 
aphis work up to the present time: 
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Horal peas probably are not going to stand up under me- 
chanical control methods, especially sweeping. 

The other varieties should not be swept or otherwise treat- 
ed when the foliage is succulent, heavy, and of sufficient vitality 
to withstand an aphid infestation. 

Vines in full bloom or in pod should not be swept until fur- 
ther data are gathered on the net result of sweeping under such 
conditions. 

Sweeping should not be done if there is a decided question 
whether it is necessary or not, until more experimental data 
have been secured. 

On the other hand, sweeping may be depended upon to in- 
crease yields under conditions of a hot, dry season when pea 
vines are short and wiry and aphids occur in large numbers. 


RASPBERRY GROWING MAY COME BACK IN EAST 
Renewed possibilities of successful raspberry growing in 
the older regions, especially in the East, are seen as the result 
of research findings on mosaic. This is a disease of the sys- 
temic type, new plants grown from older diseased plants al- 


ways being infested, and until recently the great problem has 
been to get a supply of disease-free stock for new plantings. It 
has now been shown that this is a practical possibility, and fur- 
thermore, that with careful roguing of new plantings for a year 
or two, removing any affected with mosaic, it is possible to keep 
new plantings commercially free from the disease. 


WHAT SPECIES OF STOCKS MAKE THE BEST FRUIT TREES 


The importance of stocks on which fruit trees are grafted 
or budded has long been recognized. It is now becoming evi- 
dent that the variability in behavior of orchard trees may be 
caused in part by the variation in the seedling stocks. More- 
over, some species and varieties of stocks have greater compata- 
bility with certain varieties than others and are better adapted 
to certain soils. 

Recent research has tended to show that sour cherries on 
Mazzard stocks produce trees that live longer and withstand 
more severe winter conditions than do the same varieties on 
Mahaleb stock. The latter, however, has been easier to grow 
and has been more generally used. 

Recent evidence suggests, too, that the real explanation of 
the baffling condition in Bartlett pears known as black-end rot 
may lie in the species of stock on which the trees were grown. 
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Almost without exception, the orchards in which the malady 
appeared are on Japanese pear stocks. 


MALE ASPARAGUS PLANTS YIELD Most 


Recent research on asparagus has shown large differences 
in the yield of male and female plants, and methods are now 
being worked out to distinguish and separate the sexes in the 
nursery row so that plantings can be made of male plants only. 
In nursery practice this requires thinner seeding and wider 
spacing of rows to induce the plants to blossom the first season 
in the nursery so that sex may be determined. 


WESTERN YELLOW BLIGHT OF TOMATOES 


Western Yellow Blight of tomatoes, which has been a baffl- 
ing problem to plant pathologists, is now believed to be dissemi- 
nated by the leaf hopper, which is the principal carrier of sugar 
beet curly-top disease. It seems probable, too, that the virus 
causing curly-top disease on beets is the cause of Western Yel- 
low Blight, and that certain diseases of other cultivated plants 


and of some weeds are due to the same agency. 


SEED-BORNE DISEASES OF BEANS CAUSE LARGE LOSSES 


Among the unsolved problems in plant pathology are those 
relating to control of the seed-borne diseases of beans. Mosaic 
and several bacterial diseases cause large losses nearly every 
year, and no certain method of preventing or controlling these 
diseases is available. These problems need more attention from 
the standpoint of producing clean, disease-free seed stocks in 
the west for planting in regions where the canning crop is 
grown. Studies are in progress, and it may be that further 
work will show the possibility of breeding resistant varieties or 
of producing disease-free seed. 


AUSTRALIAN TOMATO WEEVIL, A NEW ENEMY 


Canners and growers suffer losses from insects for which 
no adequate control is yet available. The Australian tomato 
weevil, discovered three years ago in Mississippi, is in this class. 
In 1926 it appeared in the San Francisco Bay region, where 
damage was done to tomatoes, spinach, and carrots. In Aus- 
tralia this insect is said to damage fruit crops also. Prompt 
and energetic research is needed to devise suitable means to 
hold the pest in check in the United States. 
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NEED FOR FURTHER RESEARCH WORK 

Nothwithstanding the progress that has been made by agri- 
cultural research institutions in all their lines of work, the need 
for a stronger, better financed, and more comprehensive re- 
search program was never greater than it is today. Failure to 
apply the results of research increases production costs and de- 
creases both quality and yield. 


In utilizing more fully the information already available 
from agricultural research, and in promoting still further ef- 
forts in the various fields of agricultural science, canners are 
serving alike their own best interests and the interests of the 
grower and the consumer of the canner's product. 


Distribution Census 


The Census Bureau in March completed its census of dis- 
tribution in Baltimore, and since that date has finished field 
cork on a similar census in Syracuse and Fargo. Other cities 
to be covered are Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Kansas City, Provi- 
dence, San Francisco, Seattle and Springfield, Ill. The prelimi- 
nary report on the Baltimore census reveals that, while sepa- 
rate statistics on canned foods are not presented, the data col- 
lected will be of value to the canning industry. 


It was found in Baltimore that groceries and delicatessen 
stores accounted for 15 per cent of the total retail sales in the 
city, department stores being the only other group having a 
larger percentage. It was found, too, that there is a grocery or 
delicatessen store for every 249 inhabitants, and that the sales 
of these stores averaged $68.17 per capita of Baltimore popu- 
lation. 

The information developed in this new line of work by the 
Census Bureau will no doubt be helpful in connection with the 
studies being made for our Distribution Research Committee. 


Publications 


Publication issued by the Association since the last meeting 
of the Board include: 


“Storage Temperatures for Canned Fruits,” a new lab- 
oratory bulletin. 

“Cross Currents,” the address at the Atlantic City Con- 
vention by President H. W. Phelps of the American 
Can Company. 

“Census Report for 1925 on Canned Foods,” figures su 

plied by the Census Bureau to the Association in 
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advance of their publication in pamphlet form by 
the Census Bureau. 
“Suggestions for Canning Pork and Beans,” a revised 
edition of Laboratory bulletin No. 15. 
“Classification of Accounts for the Canning Industry,” 
a revision of Bulletin No. 3 issued several years 
ago. 


“Canned Fruits,” one of the Association's four popular bul- 
letins, was reprinted. The “Membership List of the National 
Canners Association,” revised to May 1, 1927, is in type and 
will soon be ready for distribution. A revised edition of “Vita- 
mins in Canned Foods” is now in the hands of the printer. 
Other publications in course of preparation include a revision 
of the laboratory bulletin on “Heat Penetration”; and a bulletin 
describing the organization and work of the Research Labora- 
tories and the Bureau of Raw Products Research. 


Specifications for Canned Fruits 


The Provisions Committee of the Federal Specifications 


Board has prepared a revision of the master specifications for 
canned fruits, which it is proposed to substitute for the specifi- 
cations officially promulgated by the Federal Specifications 
Board on January 22, 1925. This revision is in tentative form, 
and the Chairman of the Provisions Committee, Captain W. S. 
Zane, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will be glad to receive promptly such criticisms and 
recommendations as may be deemed appropriate to bring the 
specifications into conformity with commercial practice. Fol- 
lowing is the text of the proposed revision: 


APPLES 
Quality.—Shall be prepared from fully matured, sound ap- 
ples of the latest crop. Shall be of good cooking variety, thor- 
oughly washed and cleaned, well peeled, cored, and evenly cut 
into halves or quarters; shall be free from decay, bruised or dis- 
colored stock, and damage caused by disease, insect, mechanical 
or other means. Shall be solid pack. 


APRICOTS 
Quality.—Shall be of choice quality of the latest crop. Fruit 
shall be of high color and of good flavor, ripe yet retaining its 
form and free from blemishes serious for the grade; halves shall 
be uniform in size and symmetrical. There shall be not less than 
23 nor more than 30 pieces of fruit to a No. 2% can, and not 
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ess than 83 nor more than 108 pieces to a No. 10 can. Cans 
shall be well filled with fruit and packed in sugar (sucrose) 
syrup testing not less than 40° Balling or Brix, at a temperature 
of 60° F., at time of packing, and not less than 22° (average) at 
time of cutout. 

CHERRIES, SWEET 


Quality.—Shall be either white cherries, black cherries, or 1 
Royal Anne cherries, of choice quality of the latest crop. Fruit 
shall be ripe, free from blemishes serious for the grade, uni- 
form in size and color, and unpitted. Cans shall be well filled 
with fruit and packed in sugar (sucrose) syrup testing not less 
than 30° Balling or Brix, at a temperature of 60° F., at time of 
packing, and not less than 20° (average) at time of cutout. 


PEACHES 


Quality.—Shall be of the Yellow Cling or Freestone variety, 
of choice quality of the latest crop. Fruit shall be of high color 
and of good flavor, ripe yet retaining its form, with tolerance for 
pieces showing rough edges on account of being fully ripe, and 
free from blemishes serious for the grade; halves shall uni- 
form in size and symmetrical. There shall be not less than 10 
nor more than 15 pieces of fruit to a No. 2'4 can, and not less 
han 36 nor more than 54 pieces to a No. 10 can. Cans:shall be i 

I] filled with fruit and packed in sugar (sucrose) syrup test- 
ing not less than 40° Balling or Brix, at a temperature of 60° 
F., at time of packing, and not less than 20° (average) at time 
of cutout. 

PEARS 


Quality.—Shall be of the Bartlett variety, of choice quality 
of the latest crop. Fruit shall be of fine color and of good flavor, 
ripe yet not mushy, and free from blemishes serious for the 
grade; halves shall be uniform in size and symmetrical. There 
shall be not less than 10 nor more than 18 pieces of fruit to a 
No. 2!4 can, and not less than 36 nor more than 65 pieces to a 
No. 10 can. Cans shall be well filled with fruit and packed in 
sugar (sucrose) syrup testing not less than 30° Balling or Brix, 
at a temperature of 60° F., at time of packing, and not less than 
18° (average) at time of cutout. 


PINEAPPLE 


Quality.—Shall be “Fancy Sliced” Hawaiian pineapple of 
the latest crop. Fruit shall be fully matured, reasonably uni- 
form in color, free from eyes, specks and blemishes; slices shall 
be uniform in size and symmetrical. Cans shall be well filled 
with fruit and packed in sugar (sucrose) syrup testing not less 
han 24° (average) Balling or Brix, at a temperature of 60° F., 
time of cutout. 
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PRUNES 


Quality.—Shall be properly matured, clean, sound fruit of 
the latest crop, dried in accordance with the usual commercial 
practice; shall be whole, separate and of good color, odor and 
flavor. Shall count 30 to 40, 40 to 50, or 50 to 60 prunes to the 
pound after draining over a 1/8 inch mesh screen for two 
minutes. Cans shall be well filled with fruit and packed in sugar 
(sucrose) syrup testing not less than 40° Balling or Brix, at a 
temperature of 60° F., at time of cutout. 


Indicated Decrease in Pea Acreage 


The United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, under 
date of May 25, issued a third statement on pea acreage, which 
indicated a decrease of 28 per cent from the acreage planted in 
1927. This is the same decrease as indicated by the Bureau's re- 
port issued on April 4. Its first report, issued March 21, indi- 
cated a decrease of 21 per cent. 
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FOR N. C. A. MEMBERS 


No. 210 Washington, D. C. May 28, 1927 


EUROPEAN CONDITIONS 
Report to the Board of Directors by the Secretary, May 26, 1927. 


Under instructions of the Finance and Executive Commit- 
tees of the National Canners Association, I made a trip to Eu- 
rope, sailing from New York on February 26, returning on April 
29. 


While ordered to play, there was opportunity for me to 
study European conditions. I, of course, had nothing to sell 
except the safeness and honesty of canned foods and their care- 
ful preparation based upon research work carried on by the Na- 
tional Canners Association. 

It was my idea to approach the subject from two different 
angles: First, to confer with food officials in the different coun- 
tries visited and acquaint them with the research work of the 
National Canners Association that insures safe and satisfactory 
products; and, second, to study the tariff restrictions which have 
been and are now being imposed by the different countries, and 
which, unless met in some adequate manner, will in time pre- 
vent expansion in the consumption of American canned foods 
abroad, 

In my travels I found that every large American industry 
is now making a special effort to increase its export trade. Big 
industries find they must have foreign outlets if for no other tea- 
son than as a safety valve to insure stability in their operations. 
But there is a broader basis for foreign trade,—recognition of 
the fact that the continued success and growth of an industry de- 
pends directly on an increased consumption of its products both 
at home and abroad. While nothing should be done that would 
in any way detract from the present endeavor to popularize 
canned foods in the United States, our industry has not hereto- 
fore given enough thought to foreign trade, because it is only 
iately that it has grown to such enormous proportions. We are 
out of our swaddling clothes now and well on the way to a billion 
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dollar per year production. We must learn to think in these 
terms and keep step in the ever onward march of industrial 
progress. 

The canning industry has many troubles at the present time 
and it will take many remedies to cure these troubles. Export 
trade is one of the remedies. I do not feel that it is necessary 
to seek export business in any of these countries with the view 
of displacing their local canned products. It will be far better 
to cooperate with the canning industry in the different countries 
in popularizing canned foods and increasing consumption. With 
over three hundred million people to feed, and a local industry 
whose combined production is negligible when compared with 
ours, there is plenty of opportunity in Europe, and as American 
business men we should take advantage of this opportunity. 

There is, however, great danger of American products, not 
only canned foods, but others as well, being almost excluded from 
Europe unless our Government is aroused to the necessity of re- 
cognizing that there is going on in Europe today, especially 
among the Latin countries, the creation of a business nation of 
the United States of Europe, bound together by reciprocal tariff 
treaties. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Europe is slowly but surely coming back to a sound economic 
basis, and if their other differences can be adjusted, European 
countries will deal with each other, and with us, on a sound 
business basis. 

Regarding economic conditions in Europe, I believe that 
they are today absolutely dependent upon the continued suc- 
cess of the Dawes Plan. Doubtless you have read in the papers 
an indication of strong feeling among the Germans to request 
modification or an entire withdrawal of this plan. What you 
and I have both read is more or less for political effect. While 
it is true that the Germans naturally do not care to pay taxes any 
more than any of the rest of us do, the practical working of the 
Dawes Plan has so distributed the burden that its weight is 
felt to an unappreciable degree by the average taxpayer. 

Germany has no internal debt comparable to that of other 
countries involved in the World War because the depreciation of 
the mark automatically wiped out such debt. This, of course, 
worked great hardship to the owners of securities or other in- 
tangible property, but it in no way interfered with the value of 
visible property. I was informed that just before the war start- 
ed, a large proportion of the German families owned their own 
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homes, and the value of this property did not depreciate along 
with the mark. 

Another thing to be remembered is that the operation of 
the Dawes Plan has built up a machinery which has popularized 
it with a large number of financial institutions and individuals 
as well. The Deutsche Bank, through the operation of the Dawes 
Plan, has become the most powerful financial institution in Ger- 
many. With its several hundred branches scattered throughout 
the Republic, there is in every community an agency favoring 
the plan. 

The system by which payments of indemnity are made in 
kind has directly aided workingmen in German industries by af- 
fording them additional opportunities for employment, and it has 
built up a big business, especially with France, Belgium and 
Italy, for a large number of German business men. 

Financial conditions in Italy are on the up grade and Mus- 
solini is in supreme control. There is no idleness and the peo- 
ple are working. Internal taxes are exceedingly high. There 
are what we would call “nuisance taxes”, and on every move- 
ment of the Italian from the time he leaves his bed in the morn- 
ing until he reaches his bed at night he 1s a tax contributor. 
However, he realizes that all of this is necessary and is bearing 
it in a most uncomplaining manner. I know of no _ nation 
today whose people seem to be more happy than those under the 
Italian Government. 


France is not so prosperous. Its people are also heavily 
taxed, but it is coming back slowly but surely under the guid- 
ance of the present Cabinet. The sudden appreciation of the 
franc caused many manufacturing plants to close down and some 
of them have not resumed. There is probably more unemploy- 
ment in France than in any other country, with perhaps the ex- 
ception of Great Britain. 

The genera! situation in Great Britain is, of course, made 
much worse on account of the disastrous coal strike. The labor 
unions have realt their country a body blow, coming right on 
top of the close of the war, from which it is going to be difficult 
to recover. The Briton, though, is a practical man and he is ap- 
plying his energy to meet the present situation and no one doubts 
the final outcome, unless there is another political upheaval and 
labor again refuses to listen to appeals to reason. This country 
is carrying a heavy tax load today. 

Economic conditions in Switzerland are rather strained. I 
saw only a small portion of the country, being there for only a 
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limited time. So far as I could learn, there is little money in 
circulation, but the financial affairs of the country are sound. 
As everyone knows, its principal industry 1s the annual crop of 
tourists. Last year, on account of the heavy rains, the tourist 
season yielded but little revenue, but all are hoping for better 
luck this year. 


BARGAINING TARIFFS 


It will be recalled that the National Canners Association, 
largely through the efforts of the late Mr. C. H. Bentley, made 
representations to Congress during its consideration of the Tariff 
Acts of 1914 and 1922 looking to the inclusion of a bargaining 
provision that could be employed to promote our export trade. 

Bargaining tariffs are a device for using import duties as a 
means to stimulate exports, and as found in Europe fall into two 
general classes. 

First is the “general and conventional” type, which provides 
a single schedule of rates known as the general tariff. This 
schedule is fixed at such high rates that, for bargaining pur- 
poses, the country may offer considerable reductions and still 
retain such rates as its business and economic interests require. 
These reductions are granted in return for equivalent concessions 
from another country, and are in force for such a period as may 
be set out in the commercial treaty, or convention. 

Second is the “maximum and minimum” type, which pro- 
vides two sets of rates—a higher one for bargaining purposes 
and a lower one that represents the minimum necessary for the 
country’s revenue or economic needs. Concessions from the 
higher rates are offered to the countries that are willing to give 
a satisfactory equivalent. 


In neither the Underwood Tariff of 1914 nor the Fordney 
Tariff of 1922 were the rates fixed with the idea that conces- 
sions from them might be granted for bargaining purposes. The 
Underwood Tariff, while based on the “revenue only” principle, 
afforded some incidental protection. As these rates were ap- 
parently considered the minimum necessary for the country's 
revenue and economic needs, there was no possibility of conces- 
sions from them, even had a bargaining clause been included in 
the tariff. The rates in the Fordney Tariff, on the other hand, 
were avowedly protective, and it is quite possible that, had there 
been a bargaining clause in it, reductions from the rates on some 
classes of articles could be granted without adversely affecting 
the country’s economic interests. 
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Our present tariff is inflexible except that changes in rates 
can be effected, under the so-called flexible provision, to safe- 
guard the domestic market. It does not afford a means of bar- 
gaining for concessions from other countries. 

The situation, therefore, is that the United Steies through 
the lack of a bargaining tariff, is unable to protect or expand the 
export market for its products by entering into negotiations such 
as are now being carried on extensively between European coun- 
tries. Economists may argue that a bargaining tariff is un- 
sound in principle, but I am not so much concerned with that 
question as I am with making clear the actual situation in Eu- 
rope and its practical effect on our future trade. 

I had heard, and my visit confirms the statement, that Eu- 
ropean countries, especially the Latin countries, are drawing 
closer together in business relations through the negotiation of 
mutual tariff concessions. The diplomacy of Europe is today 
giving this matter its principal attention. Some of these con- 
templated tariff concessions will not go into effect for a little 
time, but if they do become effective the pinch on American in- 
dustry will be more and more felt. 

Especially will the agricultural interests of this country suf- 
fer, and as canning is an agricultural industry, it, of course, is 
included. Take the important question of American flour as an 
example. A long investigation was made in Germany of the 
possibility of dividing flour into two classes—luxury and com- 
mercial—with a higher tariff on the former. On a technical 
basis the classification was so devised that American flours as 
ordinarily exported would have been placed in the luxury class, 
and therefore subject to the higher duty. 


The negotiations between these countries failed because of 
certain concessions which the latter country was not willing to 
make, but if it had been put into effect, or should be put into 
effect, the United States wheat growers would be the sufferer 
and the present troubles of the farmer would be added to just 
that much. 

Indicating the views of Government officials, especially in 
Germany, France and Italy, I was assured that a flexible or bar- 
gaining clause in our tariff law would be welcomed, and the 
countries named are today in a position to put any such agree- 
ment into effect should our Congress amend the present tariff 
law to the extent of permitting such concessions. 

There is a weakness in such a bargaining clause, provided 
the Congress of the United States should permit the conces- 
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sion only in kind, that is, on similar products. This is not de- 
sirable either for the foreign countries or far our own. There 
are today, however, many articles coming into this country upon 
which, following the example of European countries, a higher 
tariff rate could be fixed for bargaining purposes. 


I was particularly interested in the present German situa- 
tion. Our Commercial Attache and Embassy officials are power- 
less under the present law to negotiate any concessions. Our 
only hope at present is to pick up the crumbs let fall by Ger- 
many in their commercial treaty negotiations, or, as it was put 
to me, the United States today is like the small boy trying to get 
into the circus under the coat-tails of France, Italy, Germany, 
Jugo-Slavia and other countries, none of whose export interests 
compare in size or importance with those of the United States. 


Examples of this high tariff apply particularly to the relief 
afforded American automobile manufacturers. Recently a com- 
mercial treaty was negotiated between Italy and Germany which 
automatically reduced the rates on certain classes of automobiles. 
This has favored the sale of American motor cars, particularly 
the smaller type, because the Italians are interested chiefly in 
the sale of small cars and the tariff concessions were especially 
designed to aid their industry. Our automobile assembling 
plants in Germany have automatically been benefitted by this re- 
duction; also assemblers of certain automobile parts have been 
helped by the treaty between France and Germany. These re- 
ductions were, of course, only for the benefit of the manufactur- 
ers in those countries named, but it happens by chance that our 
manufacturers can take advantage of some of the provisions. 


Another reduction of the German tariff is on currants and 
raisins, which may be of some benefit to the growers of these 
fruits in this country. At present negotiations are being con- 
ducted between Germany and Jugo-Slavia for a reduction in 
the German tariff on prunes. If this is conceded, our growers 
will be benefitted. It should be pointed out emphatically that, 
under our present tariff law, American manufacturers can man- 
age to take advantage only of the concessions especially granted 
to third countries. 


While these crumbs are helpful, it should be borne in mind 
that commercial treaties are becoming increasingly more spe- 
cific in their application. Tariff provisions are being more sharp- 
ly defined and there is the possibility of tariff concessions being 
so carefully drawn that they will be of advantage to other coun- 
tries, but fail to include the United States. 
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Today it is frankly admitted that German Government offi- 
cials are continually investigating the possibility of making new 
discriminations which will let in the products of only those 
countries which make Germany similar concessions. This will 
leave American products in the higher tariff classification. 


I do not share the feeling that there is undue prejudice 
against goods manufactured in the United States. Much of the 
talk that we read in the newspapers about this feeling seems to 
be publicity from the tongue of the soap box orator, either in or 
out of Government life. 


ITALY 


Through the Commercial Attache of our Department of 
Commerce, I was able to obtain considerable information in Italy, 
and also furnish some data which may be of value in the future. 


On account of the efforts of our tomato canners to increase 
tariff duties, I anticipated considerable feeling on the part of the 
Italian canners. However, they did not seem so much interested 
in this, and I explained to them that our tariff at one time had 
been 40 per cent on tomatoes and for some unaccountable rea- 
son had been reduced to 15 per cent; also that the present effort 
of the American canners did not anticipate an increase beyond 
per cent. 

What seemed to worry them the most was that they felt 
their product was being discriminated against by our Govern- 
ment food officials. As is well known, large quantities of Italian 
tomato products are refused entry through our custom houses 
because they do not comply with the Food and Drugs Act. When 
it was explained to them that the law was enforced impartially, 
and several instances quoted, they seemed to be entirely satis- 
fied. I believe that these assurances will go far toward over- 
coming any feeling of a like kind in the future. 

Italy is a small consumer of American canned foods, the 
reason given being that some years ago some of our canned 
foods of poor quality were sent there, and this gave the impres- 
sion that American canners did not put up a good product. How- 
ever, there is some consumption of canned foods, fruits being 
quite popular, also peas, and I found canned corn in some of 
the grocery stores. 

Some figures on the Italian production of tomatoes for can- 
ning may be interesting. The average yield per acre in the 
Italian tomato-growing districts in 1926 was 6.18 tons per acre. 
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This compares with the 1925 yield of 5.1 tons per acre and the 
1926 yield of 3.8 tons per acre in the United States. 

The production of raw tomatoes in Italy in 1926 is reported 
to have been 582,230 tons, as compared with 633,930 tons in 1925 
and 830,170 tons in 1924. 

The amount of raw tomatoes required for the 1,800,000 cases 
of peeled tomatoes, 60,000 cases of American style tomato sauce, 
and 125,000 to 150,000 quintals of concentrated tomato paste re- 
ported as produced in Italy in 1926, is estimated at 240,000 tons, 
which is about 42 per cent of the total Italian tomato crop. 

I understand that the plum shaped tomatoes are used in 
packing peeled tomatoes, and the round, ordinary tomatoes for 
paste and sauce. The average 1926 price for the former was 
$29.00 a ton, and for the latter $20.00 a ton. These figures are 
of interest as compared with the prices paid in this country. 

When it comes to the question of labor—and the canning of 
tomatoes requires a great deal of handling—there is a marked 
difference in comparison with the United States. In Italy the 
highest priced male help which we might term skilled receive 
$.90 to $1.00 a day; female help about $.50 a day. As long as 
labor is as cheap as it is in Italy, there is little inducement for 
the canners to buy labor-saving machinery, although some is 
being installed in the larger plants. 

I was told that the Italian tomato industry is in critical con- 
dition. According to the figures previously quoted, it has been 
suffering for the past three years from “over-production.” It 
is also suffering from a loss in the local market for tomato paste, 
owing to the poor quality of tomato paste thrown on the home 
markets during the past two years. 

According to a statement made by Dr. Scarpitti of the 
Canned Goods Institute, the deterioration in the quality of to- 
mato paste has resulted in a permanent alienation of the public 
taste for this product. Dr. Scarpitti feels that peeled tomatoes 
will take the place of tomato paste and the change is permanent; 
also that the direction of the industry will be more and more 
toward an increased production of peeled tomatoes and a re- 
striction of the output of tomato paste, except in the case of cer- 
tain well-known brands which have continued to maintain their 
high standard, and will be sold on a quality basis. 

The Italian canners have an Association, membership in 
which is an obligation under the law. The management of this 
Association is largely in the hands of the canners themselves, as 
the Government has only a limited representation on the board 
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of directors. They have adopted an inspection system and this 
is now being developed. Under the law the Association has 
great power and can order the arrest of its members for :dis- 
obeying any of its rules and regulations. While this Associa- 
tion has not yet accomplished a great dea) it is felt that it will 
be a power for good. 

The Italian canners are greatly interested in the research 
work that is being done by the National Canners Association. I 
carried with me a memorandum covering the technical work that 
is being done by our Research Laboratory, and they were so much 
interested in this they asked for a copy, which they said would 
be translated into Italian and published in a Government paper 
issued under the direction of their Association and circulating 
primarily among their canners. 


FRANCE 


As everyone knows, the canning industry started in France, 
the original discovery having been made by Nicholas Appert. 
His business still survives, the management of the present gene- 
ration being in the hands of Roy Chevallier Appert. 

It will be remembered that in 1919 when Mr. Gerber was 
President of the National Canners Association, the Board of Di- 
rectors sent a testimonial to Mr. Appert, and in visiting his of- 
fice I found that it occupied an honored place among his prized 
possessions. It seemed quite a coincidente that Mr. Gerber, the 
President who signed the testimonial, should have been with me 
on this visit. Mr. Appert was very much delighted with this 
testimonial, and I feel that additional recognition should be ex- 
tended to the name of Appert by voting to the present genera- 
tion a life honorary membership in the National Canners Asso- 
ciation. 

Canned foods in France are distinctly in the luxury class. 
The principal places that they can be obtained, so I was told, 
are in the best hotels and restaurants, and this is the class of 
trade to which French canners cater especially. 

With proper education, and the right prices, it should be 
easy to interest a large portion of the population of France in 
American canned foods. A closer contact with the French in- 
dustry is most important, because there is danger of possible 
spoilage and its attending consequences, owing to low tempera- 
ture processing, and this might prove damaging not only to their 
industry, but to that of the United States as well. 

It seemed best to meet the French canners in a spirit of 
frankness, offering to give information as well as to receive it, 
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should they be so inclined to give it. This frankness won the un- 
qualified friendship and appreciation, especially of those canners 
who realize the importance of scientific research. 

It is only fair to say that the canning industry in the United 
States is strides and strides ahead of any other country on re- 
search. As I became acquainted with the scientific men, this 
was made more and more apparent to me. The work of our 
laboratory, especially on heat penetration, was known and had 
the respect of practically every scientific man with whom I came 
in contact. 

One of the most interesting interviews with Government of- 
ficials was that with M. Eugene Roux Ministere de |’ Agriculture 
(Minister of Agriculture), who has charge of the sanitation 
and scientific direction of the canning industry, and also is at 
the head of the Bureau des Fraudes. This means in English 
that he is the principal officer in charge of the enforcement of 
their food laws. Unfortunately, we did not speak the same 
language, but through an interpreter a pleasant and profitable 
hour was enjoyed with him. He stated he was intensely in- 
terested in our research work and expressed admiration for the 
thoroughness with which our canners are preparing their prod- 
ucts. This contact should be of value, as his office has the final 
say on all imported canned foods, as well as on those manu- 
factured in that country. 

M. Roux was particularly interested in a discussion re- 
garding the packing of soaked peas. The French food officials 
are vigilant in preventing this practice, but in some instances 
the work has been so cleverly done it has been almost impossible 
to secure convictions. Through their Laboratory they have 
worked out a method of examination which makes prosecution 
possible. They were very much interested in the attitude of our 
Government officials and canners on this important subject. 

I also met Docteur Georges Filaudeau, Chimiste Experte, Di- 
recteur du Laboratoire Central du Ministere de |'Agriculture 
(Chemical Expert, Director of the Central Laboratory of the 
Ministry of Agriculture). This gentleman works under the di- 
rection of M. Roux, and is the official in direct charge of the 
enforcement of the food laws. 

At the suggestion of M. Roux I called on Docteur A. Gaudu- 
cheau, Directeur Ecole Technique de |’Alimentation (Director of 
the Technical School of Nutrition), an institute entirely support- 
ed by the French Government. He is also connected with the 
Pasteur Institute. Dr. Gauducheau was somewhat familiar with 
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our research work and expressed the greatest interest and de- 
sire to cooperate fully with our organization, furnishing us with 
results of all of his research. I am taking the liberty of quot- 
ing from a letter written to me by Dr. Gauducheau immediately 
after our interview: 

“I have the honor to return herewith the list of scientific 
publications which you kindly loaned me when I had the pleasure 


_of making your acquaintance.* * * I was already familiar 


with some of these original reports prepared by the most emin- 
ent bacteriologists in your country. This list shows that your 
Association has selected for its technical advisers men who are 
the best qualified and the highest authorities in their line.” 

His letter raises a question in reference to a safe tempera- 
ture for destroying certain undesirable bacteria. This question 
can best be answered by our scientific men. Continuing Dr. 
Gauducheau says: 

“T shall be glad to receive the pametene which you are 
willing to send me concerning the physiology and microbiology 
of foods, particularly those which are mentioned on the enclosed 
list. I will send you in exchange a list of some reports which I 
have published on alimentary microbiology and hygiene. 

“The powerful aid which you are giving to your laboratories 
is the object of our admiration and deserves the warmest eulogies 
of all advocates of progress.” 

Docteur Bidault, Directeur du Laboratoire de Microbiologie 
(Director of the Microbiological Laboratory, Military Office of 
Subsistence), is also connected with the Pasteur Institute. He 
is deeply interested in canned foods and is the author of “Con- 
servation de la Viande et du Poisson” (Conservation of Meat 
and Fish). This publication gives credit to the work that has 
been done on heat penetration by our laboratories, and particular- 
ly mentions Dr. Bigelow’s name. 


I also called on Docteur Robert Fillon, Chef du Laboratoire 
de Paris, Office Scientifique et Technique des Peches Maritimes. 
(Chief of the Laboratory of Paris, Scientific and Technical Of- 
fice of the Maritime Fisheries). He was particularly interested 
in canned sardines and showed me an experimental pack that 
he had put up over two years ago, which was completed without 
any sterilization. 


The most important perhaps of all of the contacts in France 
was a visit to the Pasteur Institute. When the Pasteur Insti- 
tute is referred to, most of us think of the cure for mad dog 
bites and of pasteurized milk, but Louis Pasteur did far more 
than this. While Appert showed how perishable foods could be 
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kept from spoiling, it was Pasteur who showed why they kept. 
Pasteur laid the scientific foundation of the canning industry. 


It was my privilege to meet Professor Gabriel Bertrand, Mem- 
bre de |'Institut, Professeur a la Faculte des Sciences et a |'In- 
isitut Pasteur (Member of the Institute, Professor on the 
Faculty of Sciences and at the Pasteur Institute). Professor 
Bertrand is largely responsible for the policy of the Pasteur In- 
stitute. I found, much to my surprise, that the Pasteur Insti- 
tute had for the past thirty or thirty-five years been conducting 
research on problems which were closely akin to the canning in- 
dustry. I asked for bulletins which had been issued covering 
this work, but it was impossible to get them because of the 
present financial condition of the Institute which had been seri- 
- ously crippled during and since the World War. This literature 
undoubtedly will be of great value to the canning industry and I 
assumed the responsibility of making a grant of $1,000 to the 
Pasteur Institute for the purpose of assembling all of the data, 
not only of the work done there, but by other French savants 
as well. It will probably take about six months to assemble this 
literature but it undoubtedly will add much to our present know- 
ledge on this important subject. 

The Senior Assistant to Professor Bertrand is Docteur 
Michel Mackeboeuf, Preparateur a la Faculte des Sciences (As- 
sistant to the Faculty of Science). As he spoke English and 
acted as interpreter, my last interview with Dr. Bertrand was 
far more satisfactorily. They were very much interested in vita- 
mins and the scientific world owes much to the Pasteur Institute, 
especially Professor Bertrand, for his original discovery on this 
important subject. 


While Europe is much freer of alleged illnesses due to canned 
foods than the United States, it was deemed advisable to 
make an arrangement for the investigation of any outbreaks of 
illness in France in which canned foods are involved. Negotia- 
tions for such an arrangement are now progressing, and it is 
hoped that investigations of this kind can be carried out under 
the direction of Pasteur Institute. 


GERMANY 


With the proper adjustment of tariffs, which is commented 
upon elsewhere in this report, Germany offers an _ excellent 
market for our canning industry. This country is recovering 
very quickly from its disastrous war experiences. The people 
have gone to work, regardless of sex. I noticed that this was es- 
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pecially true in traveling through the farming communities, 
where as many women could be seen in the field planting crops as 
men. It is the only country in Europe I know of which has re- 
duced its taxes since the War. The turn-vver tax, which is a 
large revenue producer, has been reduced from over 2 per cent 
to less than 1 per cent. The people look prosperous and seem 
prosperous, and mighty glad to be alive and get back to work. 

Canning in Germany is an industry of some consequence. 
The canning of peas is expanding, I understand, especially in 
the region of the Harz Mountains, where some American pea 
canning machinery has recently been sold. 

It was impossible to get any accurate line on the output be- 
cause no production statistics are collected either by the Govern- 
ment or individuals. 

I was impressed with the campaign now being conducted 
for the purpose of inducing the people to eat German canned 
foods. Displayed in many retail grocery stores was this sign: 


DEUTSCHE-KAUFF GERMANS! Buy 
DEUTSCHE KONSERVEN GERMAN CANNED Foops 


It is evident that this sign would not have been displayed 
but for the fact that American canned foods stand so well there. 
This is equally true of other goods of American manufacture. 


I was surprised at the inroads that our manufacturers are 
making in competition with home manufactured products. An 
instance of this is a large manufacturing concern making refrig- 
eration plants and a prominent safety razor concern. I could 
cite a dozen other striking instances. In every case the product 
is being sold at a price well above the cost of the German-made 
product, and the German consumers are particularly anxious to 
purchase American goods because they believe they have a super- 
ior value. These inroads on the home manufactured products, 
Iam reliably informed, are largely due to American salesman- 
ship. Manufacturers anxious for this business have brought 
American sales managers into the country and the local sales- 
men, Germans of course, are trained in the American methods 
of selling goods. I was advised that it was almost impossible 
to gain any foothold in any other way. Some manufacturers 
have appointed German agents and are leaving it to them to com- 
pete with German methods, but the results are not nearly so 
satisfactory as where American methods have been employed. 

One practice of some German importers, to evade the pres- 
ent high duty on American canned foods that contain sugar or 
syrup, is, to my mind, not conducive to the continued popularity 
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of American canned foods. It appears that certain German im- 
porters of canned fruits have the cans opened prior to their ar- 
rival at the frontier, which permits the shipments to enter un- 
der the lower tariff schedule as fruit pulp, the duty on which is 
from five to ten marks per 100 kilograms as against an average 
of about 60 marks per 100 kilograms if the shipments are en- 
tered in their original condition. The fruits are then shipped to 
a dealer who re-cans them in other containers. The quality of 
the original product is very much impaired. I tasted some re- 
canned pineapple, and if this was a sample, our good Hawaiian 
friends would not recognize their product. 

There is great interest in Germany in canned fish, especial- 
ly salmon. The German people are anxious to know more about 
this product and there is an opportunity there for a liberal edu- 
cation which will greatly increase consumption. I was especial- 
ly requested to see that suitable literature was furnished for this 
purpose. 

I regret very much there was no opportunity, before leav- 
ing Germany, for me to become acquainted with the Govern- 
ment officials of that country who have charge of the enforce- 


ment of the food laws. I was reliably informed, though, that the 
research work of our laboratories was much appreciated. There 
is an opportunity in Germany to acquaint the canners with our 
processes, for it seems that they are also using low temperatures 
for the preservation of their products. 


SWITZERLAND 


My visit to this little country was brief and not productive 
of results, because of an unfortunate misunderstanding which 
caused me to miss a Swiss scientist who wuuld have been able to 
put me in touch with the proper Government officials. 

I noticed with interest in one of the grocery store windows 
the brand of a well-known United States canner, and the product 
was corn. 

ENGLAND 


England has always been a large market for canned foods. 
Originally it re-exported considerable quantities of canned foods 
under the labels of well-known English distributors. This prac- 
tice, though, seems to have largely passed, and the reason given 
me was that canners of the United States are now seeking di- 
rect representation in the different countries, instead of letting 
their goods pass through English distributors. 

The British Government officials, as well as many of its 
leading scientific men, have had some contact with our research 
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laboratories. This contact has produced a favorable impres- 
sion, and I was especially impressed with the fact that the Eng- 
lish food officials had accepted the explanation of our labora- 
tories in reference to hydrogen springers in fruit. 

Great Britain is doing her best to encourage her industries. 
There is a standing arrangement by which any industry can ob- 
tain for scientific research a grant from the Crown equal to 
what the industry is willing to contribute for this purpose. If 
our United States Congress were as liberally inclined, what a 
wonderful impetus it would be to American manufacturers to 
finance research. 

A school for canning is maintained by the Government un- 
der a direct grant from the Treasury. The Director of this 
school is Sir William Bate Hardy, F. R. S., of Cambridge Univer- 
sity and a member of the Government Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, with whom I had a most pleasant in- 
terview. He has been in the United States several times and paid 
a high compliment to the scientific work which has been done by 
this Association. He stated that he respected this work so high- 
ly he did not anticipate duplicating any which had been estab- 
lished by our laboratory. 

I met Sir A. Daniel Hall of the Ministry of Agriculture. He 
was particularly interested in the Raw Products research of our 
Association, and I have arranged to give him full information 
of this department of our organization. 

An opportunity was afforded for an interview with Dr. J. 
M. Hamill of the Ministry of Health Medical Staff. Dr. Hamill 
discussed several live topics, including the toxicity of tin salts, 
and it was a pleasure to explain to him that our government Bu- 
reau of Chemistry was about to conclude a research which would 
establish that tin salts from canned foods, being practically in- 
soluble, are in no way harmful to the human system. 

Sir Robert Robertson, who is at the head of the Govern- 
ment laboratory, was not in London, but I met his Assistant, Mr. 
G. Stubbs, C. B. E., F. I. C. This gentleman was most courteous 
and in the hour we spent together we covered many interesting 
topics. 

Great Britain has an organization of public analysts, which, 
while not official, works in the closest harmony with the Gov- 
ernment officials. The President of this organization, Mr. E. R. 
Bolton, F. I. C., received me most kindly. He, too, was warm 
in his praise for our research work. 

It was most unfortunate that I was unable to see Dr. W. G. 
Savage, Health and Food Officer of the County of Somerset. Dr. 
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Savage has been in our laboratories in Washington and has main- 
tained a contact ever since the visit. He has done a great deal 
of work on canned foods and much of this work has been pub- 
lished. While unable to meet him personally, it was through his 
courtesy that I secured the interview with Sir William B. Hardy. 

The canning industry is ably represented in London by a 
section of the local Chamber of Commerce, and this is also true 
in Liverpool, the two Chambers of Commerce working in close 
harmony with each other. 

It was my pleasure to meet Chairman Machin of the Lon- 
don Section, also Vice-President Stannard Baylis. Both gentle- 
men were most courteous. Mr. Baylis gave me practically all of 
his time during my stay in London. He, as well as other rep- 
resentatives of the trade who are large handlers of American 
canned foods, did not have any conception of the care and 
thoroughness with which the members of the National Canners 
Association are protecting their products through ample re- 
search. They expressed an opinion that if British consumers 
were acquainted with this research, the consumption of Ameri- 
can canned foods would be greatly increased. 

As in other countries visited, I believe it highly important 
that the English Government officials, and through them the 
canners, be acquainted with our processing methods. 

The result of the distressing outbreak of food poisoning in 
Scotland two year ago, blamed on canned foods, although they 
were in no way responsible, prompts us to suggest establishing a 
system of investigation of all alleged cases of illness from canned 
foods that may arise in Great Britain. 

While I am not in a position to report definite arrangements, 
progress was made in this direction. It seems certain that with- 
in a reasonable length of time a system similar to what we have 
in this country, and working through appropriate recognized 
agencies, is assured. While I have not used much space in mak- 
ing this statement, my efforts in this direction consumed a large 
portion of my time while in London. 

It is a pleasure to say that in all the countries visited I was 
kindly received by their government officials, and my report 
would be incomplete without an expression of my sincere ap- 
preciation of the assistance I received from representatives of 
our Department of Commerce. The men in the Department's 
foreign trade service combine competency with courtesy and a 
real desire to be helpful. Secretary Hoover, and Director Klein 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, are to be 
congratulated on the efficiency of the splendid organization they 
have developed. 
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